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A HALF CENTURY AFTER THOMAS CHALMERS. 

By Charles R. Henderson, 
The University of Chicago. 

The lofty and noble figure of Dr. Chalmers characterizes the 
transition from clerical and aristocratic dominance to modern 
democracy in church and state. The personal character of 
Chalmers has been treated fully and interestingly by the com- 
petent hands of Hanna, Blaikie, and others in biographies which 
will ever belong to the classic inspirational literature of the 
church. The story is that of a man of power who inherited 
from honest and pure stock a sound body, large vitality, and a 
fund of energy which lasted through an exacting career down 
to old age. Parents, teachers, church, and university helped him 
to become a citizen at home in the republic of letters and the 
world of human interests. Eminent lecturers in science brought 
him very early into sympathetic relations with the noble intel- 
lectual movements of great minds. Mathematics, chemistry, 
astronomy, economics, and politics engaged his attention and 
widened his outlook. He had successful experience as a teacher 
of youth, a pastor of plain people, a preacher of great power to 
convince and persuade, and as professor in the school of theology. 

From the simple social organization of a rural parish he was 
called to administer the affairs of a complex city parish where 
he faced the problems of the age. By sorrow and sickness he 
came into a deeper apprehension of evangelical truth. By con- 
flict with political patrons he was taught deeper respect for 
dissenters and was prepared in mind for that Free Church move- 
ment which he was afterward called to lead. In the eagerness 
of a Christian philanthropist he organized parish work on a plan 
which has won admiration and imitation in the church of many 
lands. By his writings he has shown the connection between 
science and sentiment, economics and piety, education and virtue, 
morality and spirituality. In his own person he proved that 
breadth and majesty of thought are consistent with intense zeal, 
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sincere and simple piety, and profound spirituality. The works 
of such a man deserve our study. 

The chief purpose of this article is to bring into notice cer- 
tain essential principles of missionary enterprise which were 
clearly set forth, powerfully enforced, and experimentally 
demonstrated by Chalmers, but which are even yet too much 
neglected. The name of one of the noblest and strongest 
leaders of religion and philanthropy should give weight to 
these arguments. The struggle of organized Christianity to 
win a hearing with the vast and increasing "working class" 
population is one of surpassing interest. Believers in this faith, 
who cannot divorce religion from morality and general welfare, are 
earnestly seeking the best means of promoting this cause. To 
this anxious concern may be traced a revival of interest in those 
successful experiments made by the eminent Scotch divine in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

There is a point of view from which it may be claimed that 
Chalmers contributed to theological thinking. Perhaps in his 
eloquent sermons and in his formal lectures on systematic 
theology he may have added something to the discussion. Those 
works are not here under consideration. Attention is rather 
called to a much-neglected phase of the subject. One of the 
influential maxims of education is : " Learn by doing." The 
greatest Teacher said: "If any man is willing to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching." Too commonly it has been assumed, 
contrary to sound philosophy, that the construction of a theo- 
logical system and additions to knowledge may be made a 
purely intellectual process, that the personal life is not a factor, 
that isolation from the actual world is sure to yield the best 
results. But in this point pedagogy has a right to speak, since 
the theologian is not released from the laws of self-development 
out of which systems grow. Froebel based much of his method 
on the idea that we enter into the very life of God by doing his 
works : 

God creates and works productively in uninterrupted continuity. 
Each thought of God is a work, a deed. As Jesus has said: "My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work." From this it follows that, since 
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God created man in his own image, man should create and bring forth 
like God. He who will early learn to recognize the Creator must early 
exercise his own power of action with the consciousness that he is 
bringing about what is good ; for the doing good is the link between 
the creature and the Creator, and the conscious doing of it the con- 
scious connection, the true union, of the man with God, of the indi- 
vidual man as of the human race, and is, therefore, the starting-point 
and the eternal aim of education. 

This law of growth in spiritual acquisition and insight is not 
confined to the kindergarten. The most profound problems 
of life, duty, and theology must be studied in contact with 
reality, with human experience. Christ is life, and we come to 
deeper knowledge of him only by living in his way. Much of 
theological thinking has been unreal and untrue, because it had 
no roots in the actual conduct of the thinker. It smells of the 
lamp. This would not be a reproach if sunlight were not neg- 
lected and Christ's care for humanity were not counted out of 
consideration. In discussing the way to educate and evangelize 
the multitudes of neglected city populations Chalmers was mak- 
ing his way to God ; he was writing a neglected chapter in theo- 
logical science. 

The most revolutionary idea, perhaps, in recent theology has 
been that of the ethical element in revelation, the character of 
Jesus as the central point in thought about deity. This tend- 
ency probably arose in the humanitarian practice of the church, 
rather than in purely speculative excursions. Instinct and 
practice universally anticipate systematic logic. 

Not only in the development of theology, but also in the con- 
servation of church resources, the work of Chalmers has deep 
significance. Youth is naturally and necessarily active. In 
order to save the young people to the church we must set them 
to the task of saving the world, and that by all possible ways 
needed by mankind and suited to the various gifts of the Chris- 
tian disciples. We need hints and suggestions of useful and 
productive fields of social activity. Enthusiastic conventions 
are useful only as they stimulate and direct into practical labor 
the loving service of the host of young believers. They cannot 
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long dwell on the Mount of Transfiguration. In the Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns the societies of consecrated 
youth will find a classic. 

Two partisan doctrines divide Christian men in our day. 
Those who are sympathetically ranged with the socialistic school 
usually emphasize the importance of economic conditions, and 
their bias is to regard morals, religion, and art as blossoms of 
industrial prosperity. They are characterized by the creed that 
a better distribution of goods, more equal opportunity, higher 
income for the workingmen, greater leisure for all, better houses, 
are the essential things. At the other extreme are those ethical 
and theological writers who urge that the essential means of popu- 
lar betterment must be found in changed spiritual character. It 
is the merit of Chalmers, economist and theologian, one who 
loved science and was deeply religious, that he saw the recon- 
ciliation of these extreme positions in a view broad enough 
to include both. No spiritual prophet has ever urged more 
clearly and convincingly than he the absolute necessity of edu- 
cation, morality, and religion to the material well-being of the 
wage-earners. 

At the same time he saw that members of an industrial class 
whose wages are too low must be feeble in body from defective 
clothing, food, and housing ; that if hours of labor are excess- 
ively long, no vitality is left over for study and worship ; that a 
densely crowded population will surely be sensual, immoral, and 
drunken ; that an unwise system of public poor relief must take 
away the incentives to independence, love of struggle, manly 
self-reliance, and a sense of responsibility for one's own family. 
Both points of view need to be urged at the same moment by the 
same men, as essential parts of an adequate system of social 
thought and action. The half-truth has the baneful effect of a lie. 
The fish escape from the net at the point where the meshes are 
broken, even though all other parts are sound. A tree cannot live 
and bear fruit unless its roots are in the dark soil, its foliage in the 
bright air, and all in organic connection. The laboring man is a 
creature of two worlds. He requires economic improvement to 
release his spirit from the oppressive weight of exhausting toil, 
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and adequate wages that he may command the means of an exist- 
ence worthy of a human being. He must also have offered to 
him schools and churches, parks and libraries, for his higher 
nature. He must, to be a complete man, enjoy both at the same 
time. 

Shall religion or social reform be placed "first" in the labors 
of Christian men ? Over this hotly contested problem a good 
deal of energy has been wasted from defective definition and 
analysis. Discussion might give more promise of coming to an 
intelligent and fruitful issue, and to practical agreement, if we 
should take pains to define what we mean by the little word 
"first." Logically, and in the scale of ethical worth, religion 
is first. The kingdom of God and his righteousness deserve 
the highest rank in our regards. Causally, at the primal roots 
of being, according to our theological beliefs, God himself is the 
fount and origin of being, power, goodness, beauty. The grace 
of the Father, the brooding energy of the life-giving Spirit, are 
deeper than all else. 

But if we are to consider the life of men from the biological 
and psychological point of view, as we ought sometimes to do, 
rather than from that of the theologian, we may discover the 
actual temporal order in which the higher powers of men have 
come up into consciousness. Leaving out of account the dim and 
perilous region of the state of religion in the mind of " primitive 
men," we may profitably observe the order in which the spiritual 
relations of existence rise into the consciousness of each contem- 
porary human being. Chronologically, in the individual person, 
that which is ethically " first " comes last. " That is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural ; then that which is spir- 
itual." 

Pedagogically we must observe the order of individual devel- 
opment revealed by psychology. The most pious parents do not 
attempt to instruct infants in the catechism before they can talk. 
There must be a basis, in certain experiences and acquisitions of 
symbols, before the most elementary notions of religion are con- 
veyable to a child. Phrases may, indeed, be learned by rote, but 
they suggest falsehoods, unless the ground has been prepared. 
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This true pedagogical method must be followed with adults, 
with " grown-up children." Where faith has been left undevel- 
oped ; where deceit and infidelity have been the atmosphere of 
life ; where confidence has been hourly and rudely shocked ; 
where the ordinary relations of industry have been embittered ; 
there the mere words of religion often provoke hateful antago- 
nism. It is a daily experience of pastors and missionaries that 
they must create social bonds of confidence and affection as a 
condition of even securing a hearing for the mysteries of religion. 
It is from this pedagogical point of view that the social reformer 
and the missionary must proceed, even at the risk of being 
charged with the desire to " substitute sociology for the gospel," 
whatever that may mean. 

Certainly all will agree that all kinds of welfare are the natu- 
ral fruits of Christianity. It is orthodox to say that we may show 
our faith by our works. Therefore, though we may not put any 
social reform before religion, we ought to put it after religion, 
and in close connection. We may well question the Christianity 
of a church which can exist in one of our modern cities and utterly 
ignore its means of relieving misery and of promoting the high- 
est life. The bitterest enemy of the church could not say worse 
things about the church than have been made the boast of some 
churches and pastors. 

It is a merit of Chalmers that he brings into closer relations 
the spiritual guides of the moral life, on the one side, and the 
economists and politicians, on the other : 

There are two classes of writers, whose prevailing topics stand 
intimately connected with the philosophy of human affairs, but who, 
in almost all their habitudes of thinking, have hitherto maintained an 
unfortunate distance from each other. There are political economists 
who do not admit Christianity, as an element, into their speculations, 
and there are Christian philanthropists who do not admit political 
science, as an element, into theirs. The former very generally regard 
the professional subject of the latter, if not with contempt, at least with 
unconcern ; and the latter as generally regard the professional subject 
of the former with a somewhat sensitive kind of prejudice, bordering 
upon disapprobation and dislike. It is thus that two classes of public 
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laborers, who, with a mutual respect and understanding, might have, 
out of their united contributions, rendered a most important offering 
to society, have, in fact, each in the prosecution of their separate walk, 
so shut out the light, and so rejected the aid, which the other could 
have afforded, as either, in many instances, to have merely amused the 
intellectual public with inert and unproductive theory, on the one hand, 
or to have misled the practically benevolent public into measures of 
well-meaning, but mischievous and ill-directed activity, on the other. 

Here we discover a plea for a coordinating science which did 
not then exist even in outline. Here is one of those prophetic 
yearnings which, in the later work of Comte, J. S. Mill, Spencer, 
and Schaeffle, came to systematic and articulate expression. It 
is also an argument, a moral demand, that the division of intel- 
lectual labor shall not be made the occasion for the dissipation 
of the resources of society for human betterment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that by refusing to study political 
science, economics, and sociology the minister will thereby be 
led to silence. The spiritual adviser of men, women, and children 
must unconsciously shape his counsels by his implicit beliefs 
about everyday relations. In the exposition of the prophets, 
the decalogue, the gospels, and the epistles he is compelled to 
deliver opinions on social relations, domestic, industrial, recreative. 
It is just the most ignorant expositor who is likely to be most 
confident of his judgments and ludicrously oracular in the 
expression of them. Chalmers shrewdly probes this dogmatism 
of ignorance : 

It is certainly to be regretted that many of our pious, and even our 
most profound, theologians should be so unfurnished as they are with 
the conceptions of political economy. But it is their active resistance 
to some of its clearest and most unquestionable principles, it is their 
blindly sentimental dislike of a doctrine which stands on the firm 
basis of arithmetic, it is their misrepresentation of it as hostile to the 
exercise of our best feelings .... it is the dogmatism of their strenu- 
ous asseverations against that which experience and demonstration are 
ever obtruding upon their judgment as irrefragable truth, it is this 
which is mainly to be regretted, for it has enlisted the whole of their 
high and deserved influence on the side of institutions pernicious to 
society ; and what, perhaps, is still worse, it has led a very enlightened 
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class in our land to imagine a certain poverty of understanding as 
inseparable from religious zeal ; thus bringing down our Christian 
laborers from that estimation which, on their own topic, so rightfully 
belongs to them. 

It is the duty of philanthropists to seek, not only the best 
motive, but the best method. If we may judge by conduct, the 
leaders of the church have only too generally undervalued the 
study of right ways to good ends. The ministry of the gospel 
has been the most important inspiration of benevolence in the 
history of mankind. The impulse to goodness is generated by 
worship and the sermon. The technical training for the ecclesi- 
astical profession has not been overlooked, but for various 
reasons the social institution almost exclusively recognized in 
pastoral theology has been simply the church itself. Why has 
method been thus slighted or undervalued ? 

Rightly has the church insisted on the supreme importance 
of a right disposition, a regenerate heart, a converted will, a 
holy nature. This is central, essential, vital. It is the object of 
evangelistic effort to secure the generic act of self-consecration. 
In this process the agency of the Holy Spirit is absolutely 
necessary. The "truth as it is in Jesus," the fundamental facts 
of the gospel, must be the initial instrument of human effort. 
This cannot be too much insisted on. 

The separation of church and state, especially in America, 
has removed many occasions for the ministry to think about 
political, legal, and administrative affairs. On the whole this is 
an improvement. The division of labor is favorable to efficiency. 
The pastor is freed from secular responsibilities which fall on a 
minister of a state church. He is not compelled to depend on 
the taxing process for his income, nor upon favors of statesmen 
and legislators. But this very freedom from the state may lead 
to a neglect of one of the moral relations of human society, and a 
great system of duties which should be held sacred. For example, 
the fact that since the Reformation in Protestant countries poor 
relief is under communal direction does not diminish the obliga- 
tion of followers of Jesus to "remember the poor;" yet the 
temptation to forget is intensified by the knowledge that public 
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officials are appointed to supply material necessities of the 
destitute. 

The theology of our age, as all will acknowledge, is saturated 
with the philosophical tendencies of the age. The philosophy, 
the economic theory, the political creeds of the beginning of 
this century were individualistic. In a revolt from the bondage 
of the ruling classes and privileged corporations the leading 
reformers of thought urged the independence of the individual. 
In theology this universal movement of thought fell in with all 
that was best in the revival movement of the Wesleys. Men 
were shown that birthright membership in an ecclesiastical 
establishment would not help them if their hearts were corrupt. 
Each man must repent on his own account. Jonathan Edwards 
burned this truth into the mind of the Christian world in a way 
never to be forgotten. 

The doctrine of individualism may be so pressed as]to become 
a falsehood. There is another aspect of truth and of duty. We 
are influenced by the language, the schools, the customs, the 
liberties, the laws of our country. If we help our fellows, we 
mest do it through these institutions. Religious teaching must 
not ignore the laws of social influence and the duties which 
inhere in the providential relations of the community. 

The first words of Chalmers in the Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns call attention to this neglect: 

There is a great deal of philanthropy afloat in this our day. At 
no period, perhaps, in the history of human mind did a desire for 
doing good so earnest meet with a spirit of inquiry so eager after the 
best and likeliest methods of carrying the desire into accomplishment. 
.... It must be confessed, at the same time, that much of this 
benevolence, more particularly when it arrives at some fulfilment by 
a combination of many individuals, is rendered abortive for want of a 
right direction. Were the misleading causes to which philanthropy 
is exposed when it operates among a crowded assemblage of human 
beings fully understood, then would it cease to be a paradox why 
there should either be a steady progress of wretchedness in our land, 
in the midst of its charitable institutions, or a steady progress of pro- 
fligacy, in the midst of the churches, and sabbath schools, and mani- 
fold reclaiming societies. 
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This fundamental idea is not yet heartily accepted and acted 
upon by the church, as is shown by the curriculum of the 
average seminary and by the usual program of church work 
and young people's societies. We have hardly made a begin- 
ning in providing training and instruction in the wisest method 
of philanthropy. The clouds of tradition still darken our sky ; 
the chains of custom still lay their heavy weight upon our 
minds. 

There is not much wonder that many of the first struggles of 
the awakened social conscience, being uninstructed and without 
experience, should be somewhat wild and hysterical. The cure 
for the Utopian radicalism which justly disturbs the conservative 
is not suppression of discussion, but more thorough courses in 
the social sciences for social leaders. 

The danger of trusting uninspired prophecy is well illus- 
trated in the case before us. The man of wide learning and 
great sagacity may be able to understand the past and explain 
the present, by tracing phenomena to those causes which work in 
an orderly way — that is, by law. But when one begins to describe 
and foretell the future, his learning and his sagacity at the best 
can pierce the clouds only a little way. It is curious to recall the 
blunders of great minds when they have set about to foretell the 
course of events for a half century in advance, and that with 
great detail. The story of , the past does not reveal what will be 
in the future. No age is exactly like those gone before it. The 
causal factors of human development are ever combining in new 
relations. A new discovery, as of steam power, telegraph, 
cotton-gin, compels a new adjustment in every range of the insti- 
tutions of society. 

Chalmers made certain prophecies which have not come true ; 
for example, that official outdoor relief might soon and easily 
be abolished ; that trade unions would discover the folly of their 
way of "collective bargaining," and return to the natural way of 
"individual bargaining;" that the government would not seek 
to regulate industry ; that government support of the church 
would soon be found necessary to its highest efficiency. 
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While it cannot be said that Chalmers actually foretold all of 
these events, he evidently expected them. Not one has turned 
out as he foretold. Official out-of-door relief is the increasing 
practice of all Christian nations. The obligation to support every 
living human being is recognized as a community obligation. 
Trade unions have grown to be one of the chief industrial, politi- 
cal, and educational agencies and powers of all civilized countries. 
Government regulation of industry in the interest of the weak 
and of the entire community against the class interest of capi- 
talistic power is increasing, and has become the settled policy 
of all Christian peoples. At the same time, separation of church 
from the state goes forward steadily, and in America, where 
religion is perhaps most generously supported, the separation is 
complete.' 

And yet there are permanent principles in Chalmers' writings 
which are valid in our age, and are independent of the machin- 
ery through which they find expression. Examples will be 
given of these abiding elements in the changing forms. Making 
the largest allowance for the errors and limitations of Chalmers 
which can be demanded by justice, we still find fruitful sugges- 
tions, worthy of the consideration of the dawning century. 

After a painful and costly experience of ruined health, des- 
perate struggle of one man to care for a multitude, and final loss 
of large territories in cities, our urban churches are coming to 
discover the truth which Chalmers taught : 

One most essential step toward so desirable an assimilation in a 
large city parish is a numerous and well-appointed agency. The 
assimilation here does not lie in the external framework ; for, in a small 
country parish the minister alone, or with a few coadjutors of a small 
session, may bring the personal influence of his kind and Christian 

1 The work of chief value and interest by Chalmers is the Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, which has become a rare book, and whose political economy 
has become in great part obsolete. The unpracticed reader is very likely to be misled 
by it in many points. The social evolution of the century has changed the nature of 
the problems. A critical discussion of these points requires more space than can be 
given in one article. Reference may be made here to a new edition, abridged, of the 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, published by Charles Scribner & 
Sons, New York, 1900, with introduction by C. R. Henderson. 
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attentions to bear upon all the families. Among the ten thousand of 

the city parish this is impossible By dividing his parish into 

small manageable districts, and assigning one or more of his friends 
to each of them, and vesting them with such a right either of superin- 
tendence or of inquiry as will always be found to be gratefully met by 
the population, and so raising a ready intermedium of communication 
between himself and the inhabitants of his parish, he may at length 
attain an assimilation in point of result to a country parish. 

The chapter on the "Influence of Locality" would still be 
a strong, convincing tract for thorough pastoral work, social 
settlements, and friendly visitors. Perhaps nowhere else is the 
wastefulness of the ambition to generalize more powerfully 
exposed. The humble worker, happy in the genuine gratitude 
of his neighbors, is encouraged, and the conceited leader of 
grand schemes for the immediate spiritual regeneration of the 
metropolis is put to shame. The most promising agencies for 
the salvation of our cities are acting in accordance with these 
principles. 

The discussion of "Church Offices" deserves careful study 
by city missionaries who are expected to deal out material relief 
to the poor. Chalmers had learned by actual contact with the 
poor how easy it is to bribe them into hypocrisy with alms, to 
make charity a source of moral corruption and hateful pretense, 
and to destroy the spiritual influence of the pastoral office. 
Admitting the occasional necessity of relief, he would separate 
the functions of distribution of material goods and the exercise 
of the evangelical office, and lay them upon different persons. 

Addressing those spiritual officers who have feeble confi- 
dence in the power of a Christian visitor to gain influence with- 
out becoming an almoner of "charity," he claims for friendliness 
a power of the highest and most lasting character. The prin- 
ciple of the charity organization society and of the pastoral 
office is defended with ability and with the authority of experi- 
ence. His language might, in many churches, still be used with 
fidelity to truth : 

It is little known how open even the rudest and wildest of a city 
population are to the magic of this sweetening influence This 
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is a phenomenon which the hardy administrators of a poor's house 
have little conception of ; and they may be heard to predict that if you 
disjoin an elder from all the patronage which he shares with them, 
you take away from him the only instrument by which he can ever 
hope to conciliate his families We are quite aware of the incre- 
dulity of practical men upon this subject; but it is just because they 
are not practical enough that they are blind to the truth. This is a 
world where .... the charm of simple kindness is not unfelt, even 
when it has nothing to bestow ; . . . . where good will, though unaccom- 
panied with wealth, can spread a higher and more permanent felicity, 
even among the poorest vicinities, than ever wealth can, in all its pro- 
fusion, unaccompanied with good will. 

The person who genuinely enters into the life of the people, 
shares their fortunes, and holds true fellowship with them in 
genial and neighborly communion gains an influence with all 
classes and grades among them ; while he who advertises his 
purpose to purchase his way to favor with silver and gold will 
attract about him a swarm of cringing and lying beggars, but 
will repulse and drive to a distance the great multitude of the 
independent, hard-working, really worthy people who suffer 
toil, pain, hunger, and cold for a lifetime rather than be beholden 
to a patron for the favor of existence. It is a merit of Chalmers 
that he shows faith in the people, as the great Lincoln did, and 
indignantly denies that most of them are broken in will and 
ready to live upon the crumbs of charity. This higher and 
more refined philanthropy has no more eloquent advocate in 
history than the Scotch economist and preacher. 

The eminent preacher was also a most successful and labori- 
ous pastor. His testimony to the value of humble labor in 
house-to-house visitation is direct and impressive : 

It is not with rare and extraordinary talent conferred upon the few, 
but with habits and principles which may be cultivated by all, that are 
linked our best securities for the reformation of. the world. This is 
work which will be mainly done with everyday instruments, operating 
upon everyday materials, and more by the multiplication of laborers 
than by the gigantic labor of a small number of individuals. 

It required foresight and courage in the first decades of the 
century to defend and advocate Sunday schools, with their lay 
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workers, without professional training or ecclesiastical standing. 
One of the arguments against these schools was that they 
diverted attention from home religion. The answer to this was 
twofold : first, neglect by the clergy had led to a very general 
abandonment by the laboring classes both of public and domes- 
tic worship ; therefore the Sunday school did not injure either, 
but would probably promote both ; and, in the second place, if the 
"moderate" clergyman could trust unskilled and ignorant parents 
to give their children instruction in the high mysteries of religion 
in the home, he must admit that the Sunday-school teachers, of 
a better educated class, might also be trusted with the spiritual 
guidance of the children, the undisciplined heathen who swarmed 
in the crowded streets and alleys of the town. 

In urging the employment of laymen, the great theological 
teacher did not underestimate the value of professional, literary, 
and scientific training for the ministry : 

That is a good course of education in a church which will not only 
secure the possibility that every minister may be learned in theology, 
but also a chance, bordering upon a certainty, that some of them shall 
attain eminence in authority and respect in the other sciences. 
If this idea were adopted, the curricula of our theological semi- 
naries, and of the college courses leading up to them, would be 
far more flexible and varied than they have been. The present 
movement to break down cast-iron uniformity of preparation 
finds justification in his argument that the church needs and 
demands pastors and leaders of many types. It is dangerous 
and fallacious to stereotype a course of study for young minis- 
ters on the theory that the seminary should furnish preparation 
for the "typical" pastor. There is no one type of the successful 
pastor, but many.' 

The inspiration of the social settlement springs from the 
belief that there are hopeful elements in the most discouraging 
neighborhoods. This same inspiring conviction is expressed in 
Chalmers' discussion of pauperism : 

There is utter inadvertence to the laws of our universal nature on 
the part of those who think that in the humblest circles of plebeianism 

* See chap, viii of Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
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there is not the operation of the very same principles which may be 
witnessed in the higher circles of fashionable life. 

Chalmers was ready to recognize, in theory and in practice, 
the necessity of auxiliary agencies and human ministrations in 
city mission work. The penny savings bank and the school for 
poor children are illustrations of a most fruitful idea and method. 
In the employment of such means he anticipated many of the 
thoughts, motives, and methods of what is now called the "insti- 
tutional church." 

He was a man whose intellectual insight laid under tribute the 
treasures of the physical and social sciences, whose human sym- 
pathies sustained his missionary zeal to the last hour of a toilful 
career, whose evangelical faith organized his varied thinking, 
and whose intense religious devotion transfigured all his activi- 
ties with the glory of the presence of Christ. 



